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How Missouri Measures Up On Higher Education Goals 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 






More than 60 percent of future jobs nationwide will require a college degree 


Only 35 percent of the population ages 24 to 64 have an associate’s degree or higher. Missouri consistently ranks below the national average in 


educational attainment. 








Preparation 
36 percent of recent Missouri high school graduates must take remedial course work 
and are unprepared for college level classes. 











Participation 
About 68 percent of recent Missouri high school graduates enroll in post-secondary 
education the fall semester following graduation. 














Persistence 

In 2009, Missouri exceeded the national average with 70 percent of full-time freshmen 
students from the prior year re-enrolling at the same institution. Still, Missouri has not 
made much progress over time on increasing this percentage. 

















Completion 

Among students enrolling at a public 4-year institution in 2004-05, 55 percent had 
graduated with a baccalaureate degree by 2009-10. Among public 2-year students in 
2007-08, 21 percent had completed by 2009-10, with another 20 percent transferring. 














Affordability 


Funding for state need-based financial aid has declined from $92 million in 2008-09 to 
$64 million in 2010-11. 
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CONTRIBUTE TO THE ECONOMY 


Higher education contributes to economic growth 


Even modest gains in educational attainment translate to improved economic performance for the state. 








Workforce Needs 


Missouri’s postsecondary institutions have increased the number of degrees in science, 
technology, engineering and mathematics by five percent over the past year. 











Competitiveness 


Missouri ranked 33 in the nation on the Kauffman Foundation’s 2010 New Economy — 
Index, a popular benchmark of economic competitiveness, moving up from 37" in 2008.' 














Innovation 


In 2009, the University of Missouri System and Washington University generated more 
than $16 million in royalties and license fees associated with inventions, patent 
applications and business start-ups. 

















Professional Licensure 


In 2010, 72 percent of licensure examinations for jobs in teaching, STEM or healthcare 


professional were scored as passing. 


*In the context of this report, for nationally normed examinations, passing means scoring at or above the 50th percentile of 
test-takers. 














INVEST IN THE FUTURE 


State and local fiscal benefits amount to more than twice the amount state and local 
governments spend for every degree earned from public colleges 














State Appropriations 


In FY 2010, the state ranked 41" in the country in appropriations for higher education 
per student FTE, 42nd per $1,000 of personal income and 47th per capita. 











Research 


Missouri institutions received more than $1.6 billion in external research funding in 
2010, up $200 million over 2009. 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Educational attainment is key to Missouri’s future prosperity. Recognizing this, Missouri leaders have 

made increasing degree production a top priority. According to the Lumina Foundation, a nonpartisan 
postsecondary education think-tank, if current trends continue, just 45 percent of Missouri’s working 
adult population will hold a college degree or certificate by 2025." This falls far short of the state’s 60 

percent goal, amounting to a deficit of almost 462,000 postsecondary credentials. 





Closing this gap will require dramatic improvements in . . 
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from high school, and 60 percent of Missouri high school Total Minority 
graduates enter college the following fall. Meanwhile, the 2004 33.77% 28.61% 
numbers of credentials per student produced at Missouri public | 2005 33.24% 27.56% 
two-year and public bachelors/masters institutions fail to meet 2006 33.48% 26.85% 
the national averages. If Missouri can match the performance of | 2007 34.76% 27.57% 
the top three U.S. states on each of these measures by 2025, 2008 35.05% 27.81% 
the National Center for Education Management Systems 2009 35.24% 28.33% 


2025 45% 30% 


estimates the state will produce enough additional J 
Source: U.S. Census, American Community 


postsecondary credentials to cut its attainment deficit by 
roughly 59 percent." 


Survey 
+Projected 





It is critical to support traditional students as they progress through the education system, but 
effectively engaging nontraditional students is also an important part of the solution. In Missouri’s 
public colleges alone, about 40 percent of all associate’s degrees and 21 percent of all bachelor’s 
degrees are awarded to students ages 25 and older. Yet adult learners often face some of the steepest 
odds on the road to a degree. Especially among working adults, college is more likely to be secondary to 
supporting a family, and a larger proportion of working adults attend college part-time compared to 
traditional students, making it more difficult to accumulate credits toward degree completion. The 
Missouri Department of Higher Education estimates that among full-time degree-seeking community 
college students ages 25 and older, the chances of completing college may be reduced by as much as 65 
percent compared to traditional students. 


Only 15 percent of African-Americans and 15 to 20 percent of Hispanics in fourth grade today will one 
day graduate from college if current trends continue. Here in Missouri, 58 percent of white students, but 
only 40 percent of African-American students, graduate from 4-year institutions within 6 years. The 
disparity is even greater at two-year institutions where 24 percent of white students, but only 7 percent 
of African-American students, graduate within 3 years.” According to Measuring Up, the national group 
that issues higher education “grades” for all states, if all minority groups in Missouri had the same 
education and income potential as whites, the total annual personal income in the state would be about 
S4 billion higher.” 


While nontraditional students may face different challenges compared to traditional students, the need 
to address college remediation cuts across all groups. In the fall of 2010, at least 36 percent of recent 
public high school graduates who enrolled in a public college or university required remediation. Among 
minorities, this figure increases to 50 percent, and among students who start college at age 25 or older, 
the rate is about 56 percent. Unfortunately, long-term trends suggest that these rates will continue to 
rise over the next few years unless stakeholders take decisive action to change course. 
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When students enter college academically unprepared, the chances of completing a degree decrease 
significantly. A 2008 study by Strong American Schools finds that 57 percent of students working toward 
a bachelor’s degree at a four-year college complete their degree within eight years, while just 29 
percent of students who require remediation complete their degree in the same timeframe.” 
Nevertheless, the relationship between college remediation and degree completion is far from simple. 
Some research demonstrates that the least prepared—those who require a full sequence of 
developmental coursework—may actually persist and complete college at higher rates than similar 
peers placed in a higher-level 
remedial course.”" This 
Remedial Course Work Participation Rate by suggests that the barrier to 

Entering Student Type completion that remediation 
imposes can be mitigated in 
part simply by placing 


students more appropriately. 
Affordability also contributes 
to students’ chances of 
completing a degree. Studies 
show that unmet need—that 
s is, remaining attendance 
costs after applying any 


financial aid or discounts— 
1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 raises the probability of 
dropping out of college, and 

@ Non-Traditional Student m Recent MO Public High School Grad. that financial aid increases 
the odds of persisting for 
those with lower incomes.» While Missouri has held tuition costs relatively steady over the last three 
years, paying for college remains a challenge for many students. In 2008-09, the state’s four-year public 
universities were less affordable than the U.S. average, requiring an average investment of 20 percent of 
the median income for Missouri households. 




















viii 


A balanced strategy to pave the way to a college education for economically disadvantaged groups must 
include targeted financial aid in addition to cost controls. While the state’s need-based student aid 
program, Access Missouri, was fully funded in 2008-09, funding levels have since declined precipitously. 
In 2009-10, program funding levels were set at 78 percent of the statutory maximums, and in 2010-11, 
funding fell to 47 percent of Access Missouri Expenditures and Eligible Student Counts, 

the maximums, resulting ina FY 2008 -- 2011 

reduction of more than 
$1,000 to the average 
award. Research suggests 
that a $1,000 increase in 
unmet need reduces a 
student’s chance of 
completing college by as 
much as 13 percent.” 
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Missouri must do a better 
job of funding student access 
and success, but without 
adequate resources, state 
colleges and universities will 
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also struggle to support student achievement. A recent academic study reveals that state appropriations 
for higher education are strongly related to a state’s baccalaureate degree production. Specifically, by 
investing 10 percent more in per capita appropriations, the state can produce 21,000 additional 
bachelor’s degrees by 2025.“ Unfortunately, a difficult economic climate has caused declining 
appropriations to higher education in recent years. 


The percentage of Missouri public college students who persist from the first year to the next has held 
relatively steady at around 70 percent since 2003. This statewide persistence rate exceeds the national 
average, but Missouri still has room for improvement. By promoting student engagement, academic 
behaviors and affordability, policymakers and college administrators can begin to make headway on 
college persistence rates. Ultimately, these efforts will pay off handsomely as every student who makes 
it to a second year is that much more likely to complete. 


CONTRIBUTE TO THE ECONOMY 





Higher education increases the value of Missouri’s human capital. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the 2010 unemployment rate among adults with a bachelor’s degree was 5.4 percent, while 
the average unemployment rate across all education levels was 8.2 percent.” Additionally, research 
suggests that a bachelor’s degree nets about $800,000 more in lifetime earnings compared to those 
with just a high school diploma.*" The typical university graduate also spends more than the average 
high school graduate, paying roughly 38 percent more in sales taxes.”" 


Increasingly, the jobs of the future . . 
will demand highly skilled workers Total STEM/Health Science Credentials 
with a college education. A recent Awarded in Missouri by Academic Year 
study estimates that 59 percent of 
all jobs in Missouri— about 1.8 
million jobs in total—will require 
at least some college by 2018.”” 
Many of these jobs will be in the 
fields of healthcare or science, 
technology, engineering and math 
(STEM). From 2008 to 2018, more 
than 114,000 job openings will 
occur in STEM or healthcare- 
related fields in Missouri, but if 
current trends continue, only 80 
percent of this demand will be 
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met. Ironically, during the same time period, Missouri colleges are projected to generate more than 
190,000 degrees and certificates in STEM and health areas of study, indicating that many of these 
graduates will either choose to work in another state or enter unrelated occupations. 





Recent trends point to staggering enrollment growth in our nation’s career and technical colleges, and 
corresponding growth in the production of occupational training certificates. In Missouri, the number of 
postsecondary certificates awarded annually has increased by about 84 percent over the last ten years. 
These credentials could be a key component of our economic recovery, giving students a fast-track to 
valuable work skills. Such programs may also be the best fit for many in our growing population of 
nontraditional students, who make up more than two-thirds of all enrollments at Missouri’s private 
career and trade schools. 
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Higher education institutions directly interface with Missouri’s workforce by partnering with local 
businesses to provide on-the-job training. In 2009, more than 47,000 individuals participated in 
institution-sponsored partnerships with companies like Boeing, 3M and ConAgra, often leading to long- 
term employment opportunities with the employer. In 2010, the number of participants in these 
programs declined to just more than 40,000. 


INVEST IN THE FUTURE 





Higher education is a good investment. Researchers estimate that those with a bachelor’s degree pay 
roughly 2.5 times as much state income tax and 3.3 times as much federal income tax as the average 
high school graduate.” Overall, state and local fiscal benefits, such as reduced welfare expenditures and 
higher income taxes, amount to almost 2.4 times what state and local governments in the U.S. spend for 
every degree earned from public colleges. Conservatively, public funding of higher education has about 
a 3.1 percent average rate of return to state and local governments. ™ 


Investments in higher education pay dividends through research and development grants from 
corporate and federal sources, and resulting products and innovations. Missouri institutions spent more 
than $729 million on research, a 2 percent increase from the previous fiscal year. Additionally, Missouri 
institutions received more 
State Support for Higher Education per Student (FTE) than $1.6 billion in external 
research funding in 2010, up 
$200 million over 2009. 
Investments in research help 
lead to new innovations and 


the creation of knowledge in 
virtually every field. By 
dedicating significant 
resources to research and 
development efforts, higher 
education helps move all 

levels of the economy 
forward. 
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Yet state subsidies for public 
™ Missouri ™ United States higher education in Missouri 
have fallen considerably over 
the past decade. In 2010 constant dollars, state appropriations have declined by about 38 percent over 
the last ten years. Additionally, according to Grapevine’s tabulations of comparative state fiscal support 
for higher education, between FY 2006 and FY 2011, Missouri increased state support of higher 
education by less than one percent, compared to a more than eight percent increase for all states.” In 
terms of the change in appropriations per FTE (2010 constant dollars) over the past ten years, Missouri 
ranks 44" among U.S. states. 





In these lean fiscal times, institutions may gain traction in their quest for better funding by pointing to 
the strides they have made in controlling costs. From 1995 to 2001, Missouri public institutions 
increased their amount of spending for every credential produced by over $10,000 or 23 percent after 
adjusting for inflation. However, since then, colleges have become more efficient, reducing educational 
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expenses for every award 


Education and Related Expenditures per Postsecondary Award 











taxpayer dollars for public 
higher education are well- 
spent. 
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$0 : Declining state support of 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 higher education leads to 

scureeniPEDS Fiscal Year higher tuition rates, 
adversely affecting 
affordability and access. From FY 2000 to FY 2010, tuition revenues per FTE at higher education 
institutions have risen 32 percent, coinciding with an approximate decrease in state support of 38 
percent over the last ten years. Although the total education revenue per FTE in 2010 is similar to the 
amount from 1990, almost $1,300 more dollars per FTE are taken in via tuition revenues. Despite the 
variability over the past 20 years, it is evident that lower levels of state support necessitate higher levels 
of tuition revenue, making higher education in Missouri less affordable. 





Public FTE Enrollment, Educational Appropriations and Total Educational Revenue per FTE, 
Missouri -- Fiscal 1990-2010 
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